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Editorial 
KR 


Human Resources and Intercultural Education 


A year ago THe HicuH ScHoot JourNAL reported the initiation 
of a significant new project, the holding of the first workshop of 
graduate university status in the South on Human Resources and 
Intercultural Education, at Chapel Hill. That report gave some 
reasons for believing that such workshops, if multiplied throughout 
the region, could be of indefinitely great value to education and to 
the releasing of human energies and resources in the South. 

During the summer of 1948 the project was continued, under the 
joint sponsorship of the University of North Carolina and the 
national and state officers of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. This year the workshop enrolled thirty-five members 
from Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
The group included elementary, secondary, and college teachers, 
counselors, religious and other community leaders. In variety of 
leadership functions and in regional representation, the members 
were somewhat more evenly distributed than in the workshop of 
1947. The sexes were better balanced by the inclusion of ten men. 

These workshops are intended to contribute in certain definite 
ways to the solution of the basic problems that virtually all en- 
lightened leaders in the South are working on today. It seems to 
be agreed among informed social scientists that the real income 
of the southern people could be rapidly multiplied, if existing 
material resources and human knowledge and energies could be 
fully employed and deployed to the best advantage. The particular 
phases of this over-all problem being attacked by these workshops 
are those aspects that depend upon the human relations among the 
persons and groups who make up the population of the South. The 
special province of these workshops, accredited under the depart- 
ments of Education and Sociology, is the study of how the schools 
and the educative phases of community living may operate to bring 
about the kinds of human relations in schools and communities that 
will best insure the full release of human energies and creative 
capacities upon the problem of raising all standards of living— 
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material, moral, spiritual, and personal—to the highest level pos- 
sible with the regional resources available. 

The central methods of the workshop in Human Resources and 
Intercultural Education are those of personal freedom, democracy 
in group enterprise, self-discovery and the discovery of human values 
and capacities in others. The members are adults already at work 
in various roles of social leadership. As such, each one has developed 
some personal philosophy, some scheme of values for which he will 
work, some set of attitudes toward himself and other human beings. 
The workshop does not attempt directly to make over these various 
outlooks, but it does create an atmosphere and a set of conditions 
in which each member may, in personal freedom, unselfconscious 
communication and emotional comfort, reexamine his own atti- 
tudes, reassess his own capacities and rebuild his understanding of 
other human beings. 

The organization for work is in study groups of various sizes, 
each focused upon an enterprise chosen by the members themselves 
as having importance to their work at home. Also, each member 
serves on one or more committees needed by the workshop as a 
whole, for planning of program, for social life, for internal reporting 
and communication, for the management of resource materials and 
the contributions of experts and resource persons. Working in this 
way, with constant critical evaluation of what may best serve their 
needs, the group makes use of experts for information, for stimula- 
tion, for guidance and special skills in conducting group activity, 
but not for supplying them with ready-made formulas or viewpoints 
to be adopted. New information and skills are gained by every 
individual, of course, but they are gained in the context of his 
own purposes and in the unforced context of what he already be- 
lieves. The results are often astonishing to the participants them- 
selves during the latter part of the six-week period and the re- 
orientations they achieve are usually durable ones. What a mem- 
ber takes away from the workshop is not borrowed from others; it 
is a permanent personal possession because he has built it him- 
self in free interchange with his fellows, most of whom have brought 
to him backgrounds of place, time, personal and professional ex- 
perience differing substantially from his own. 

Our national unity, and our world responsibilities, in these 
dangerous times call for all possible opportunities for friendly and 
understanding communication among all Americans. Thousands 
of workshops for educators and other community leaders are needed 
if we are to retain our democratic ways in the face of the appalling 
complexities and desperate pressures we face. 

LEsTErR Dix. 
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ELIEFS about people are like comic strips: The people never 
B grow up.... 

Since March 29, 1908, when Mutt first met Jeff in a comic 
strip, forty years and two World Wars have passed, yet Mutt and 
Jeff have remained essentially the same. Probably millions of 
words have been written and how many hours of radio time 
consumed protesting the lack of reality in too many comic strips? 

Nevertheless, our beliefs and ideas about living people can be 
compared to the comics, for, like the comics, many ethnic and racial 
minorities have not “grown-up” because we have not permitted them 
to do so. If Anthropology as a science may be said to have con- 
tributed principles of value to teachers, the most important one 
is that all human beings are more alike than they are different. 
Whatever differences seem to appear lie in the cultural pattern 
that has been handed down, in the emotional factors involved in 
each particular social situation, and, to a lesser degree than is com- 
monly assumed, in the biological heredity of each individual. This 
is no new idea to teachers. We know from our experience with 
individual children that to understand them we must also see 
them as growing, changing, developing human beings. The same 
concept is no less true for whole groups of people. 


Less than fifty years ago it was said of the Japanese: “The 
Japanese are like butterflies, fluttering from flower to flower, unable 
to withstand the drives of Western Civilization.” In the past thirty 
years we have seen the Japanese engage in several wars overseas, 
and World War II illustrated how well they could “withstand the 
drives” of our technological culture. Yet some textbooks still per- 
mit ideas and facts about the Japanese to appear which have no 
relation to reality. We have not allowed them to grow up to their 
full stature as a group. The changing cultural background of a 
nation is part of the reality of social life. 

In the field of human relations the major task of the next few 
years is to eliminate ignorance as completely as is humanly possible. 
If the school accepts its responsibility to meet the needs of the next 
five years, its immediate task in this area is to combat the half- 
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truths and the untruths concerning people which are so deep-rooted 
in the American culture pattern. 


The Hicu Scuoou JourNnAL 





Tue First STEP 

The longest journey begins with the first step... . 

The first step is to face with objectivity and honestly the truth 
about the ethnic and racial backgrounds of the American people: 
that the blond, blue-eyed, Nordic is the minority in our population. 
Yet the myth of Nordic supremacy is reinforced on all sides. To 
cite just one example read any one of our folk tales. The heroine 
in the tales American children are raised on is always blond and 
blue-eyed. The sinister stepmother or the villain is always swarthy 
skinned and dark haired. But the blue-eyed, blond heroine becomes 
the wicked stepmother in lands where dark-eyed women are pre- 
ferred. Although we accept our traditional folklore, we know that 
we cannot describe heroines or villains by the color of their hair. 


No SINGLE CATEGORIES 


The second step is constantly to “spell-out” for students the 
scientific fact that whole groups of people cannot be put into a 
single category labeled “warlike,” “lazy,” or “aggressive.” Books 
(and, too often, adults in conversation) stereotype whole groups. 
We say, for example, that Filipinos like bright clothes; that Italians 
love opera and eat spaghetti; that Negroes are “Uncle Toms,” or 
“lazy.” And since some Filipinos do wear purple suits, some Italians 
do eat spaghetti even while they sing opera, and some Negroes 
are lazy, it is easy for students to accept such generalizations, and 
to find examples which prove the point. We say all when some 
would be accurate, forgetting that people in real life grow up and 
do not behave according to set patterns as they do in comic strips. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


One of the best examples of our failure to permit people to grow 
to their full stature as individuals and to their full responsibility as 
citizens can be found in the study of the American Indians. All 
students by the time they reach high school know something about 
American Indians, and most of them would like to know more. 
This is true in part because the elementary schools in their teaching 
have laid so much stress on the Indians; true in part because so 
much of our present-day civilization—typical American foods, 
tobacco, medicine, customs, and even words—were borrowed from 
the Indians. Yet even though anthropologists have given us a well- 
rounded picture of the life of the American Indians most of us 
think of Indians as people who used to be where we are now. Even 
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though approximately 25,000 Indians were serving in the armed 
forces in 1945, even though American Indians now number some 
400,000 and are on the increase, even though they are asking full 
citizenship rights and may soon obtain the right to live anywhere 
in the United States—despite all this, we are still teaching that all 
Indians are warlike and backward. It is part of our whole pattern 
of thinking that these people cannot withstand the pressures of 
western technology. It is not the technology that presses, but lack 
of education and opportunity and full citizenship. 


Tue Routes to Berrer Human ReEwatTions 


Perhaps the basis of our reluctance to allow the Indian to take 
his rightful place is in our perpetuation of misconceptions which 
were tossed into the scientific wastebasket twenty-five years ago. 
The concept that war is inevitable, that man is born to spend his 
days fighting, receives reaffirmation in the teaching that goes on in 
too many classrooms today, in the teaching that the Indian’s highest 
claim to glory was to kill his enemy. We neglect entirely the fact 
that among the Indians of the Great Plains Region, for example, 
the highest honors were given to the man who could touch his 
enemy’s horse or the enemy himself. Last honors went to the man 
who was forced to kill his enemy. Upon such tiny and seemingly 
unimportant facts are national philosophies built. That war is 
inevitable receives no affirmation from social science research. 


CHALLENGE ETHNOCENTRISM 


The third step is to challenge the concept of ethnocentrism, 
that all peoples who live outside the borders of our country are 
quaint relics left behind as we marched on to civilization. Within 
a hundred miles of our national capital, surrounded by modern 
civilization yet completely isolated, are groups of mountaineers who 
still live as the pioneers lived in the early eighteen hundreds. Their 
ancestors were English and Scotch-Irish colonists who settled there 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. There is little communica- 
tion with the outside world, and radios, automobiles, newspapers, 
are lacking. Only those who.were drafted into World War II can 
read and write. Their daily speech is filled with words and phrases 
spoken at the court of Queen Elizabeth four hundred years ago. 
Their beliefs are a strange mixture of superstition and magic 
common to the eighteenth century. So we need not go back to 
the Old Stone Age or to far away islands to find what happens 
when people are cut off from new ideas. The barriers, the social 
barriers, that are created by man himself are no less real than oceans 
that cannot be crossed. Isolation, whether brought about by natural 
or social environment—and not inherent characteristics—leads to 
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stagnation. People build great civilizations who live on the great 
crossroads of the world, who borrow and exchange ideas. The 
school must teach that civilization is not inherited in the genes, but 
is built by people who have the opportunity, the education, and 
the contacts. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


The fourth important step is to teach and to practice the 
scientific method. For the scientific method is more than a proce- 
dure—it is a way of thinking. It is a search for truth, as applicable 
in the field of social science as in the physical sciences. Students 
must be taught to ask what is true and what is false, to learn how to 
observe, to analyze and compare. They must take one final step: 
to try to understand the implications of their findings. If a truth 
is too complex then the subject does not belong in the curriculum 
at that level. 

Human relations, or intercultural education, is not a new sub- 
ject, but rather represents a new emphasis: To teach understanding 
of the common needs of all human beings; to help students in their 
thinking to include more people of different backgrounds in the 
word American than they have ever done before; to help students 
understand that we must do this to build better citizens for our 
country and for the world. 

If teachers wish to achieve these ends we must recognize that 
the problem of human relations is more than a “racial problem” 
or a “religious problem.” It is, quite simply, what the phrase says— 
human beings in their relations with each other. How to build 
relationships that contain respect for all human beings is the 
problem of every civilization. It is particularly urgent in our 
own civilization because of the potential for destruction that this 
civilization has uncovered. 














Impressions of the Intercultural Workshop 


AppIiE RHEM Morris 
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HE PURPOSE of the Workshop on Human Resources and 
"TE temnanen Education held at Chapel Hill this summer was 
to stimulate critical thinking in order to cultivate a democratic 
way of life. This means that patterns of social behavior must be 
based on an intelligent understanding of the individual—his needs, 
drives, ability to develop physically, mentally, socially, and spirit- 
ually, and upon his cultural background. If such patterns can be 
established, then each individual can adjust himself in family, 
community, national, and international relationships. This also 
necessitates a study of natural, physical, and human resources in 
order that the educational processes be such as to fit each individual 
to meet the problems as they arise. “Each individual” means every 
person—persons of all faiths, races, and classes, economic, political, 
social, and intellectural. 

In our Workshop we had representatives from the Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant faiths. We had exchanges of experiences 
with peoples of other races and nationalities. Doctor Nanda from 
India, Dr. Den Hollander from Holland, Dr. Hines and Dr. Pitts, 
Negro educators from North Carolina, all added to the enrichment 
of the program. We had many outstanding authorities in various 
areas making their contributions—such as, Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, an- 
thropologist; Dr. Harry Williams, and Dr. John Ivey, sociologist 
and economist; Marion Quinn, art director; Dr. Arnold Nash, the- 
ologian; Dr. Douglas Kelly, psychiatrist. There were teachers, 
preachers, industrialists, and public relations personnel, all mem- 
bers of the group and coming from Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, New Jersey, Maryland, New York, and Missouri. 

In order to work together effectively from the beginning we had 
to make a special effort to create in a group strange to one another 
a feeling of intimate and understanding friendliness. This was 
begun by each member introducing a new friend, giving his back- 
ground, experiences, and interests. After the introductions had 
been made, we each told of the conditions in our own particular 
situations, identifying our problems and analyzing them through 
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discussions. Committees were needed to care for immediate activi- 
ties such as social, communications, materials, planning and evalua- 
tion. Each person designated his choice and work began. The 
social committee planned a get-together party, a field trip to Jug- 
town, a carillon concert at Duke University followed by a picnic, 
trips to Manteo, Williamsburg, and Natural Bridge, a picnic, and 
a farewell party. The communications committee edited Work- 
shop Shavings, giving personal data as well as an evaluation of 
the week’s work. They conducted radio forums and the workshop 
was featured by stories in many state papers. The materials com- 
mittee catalogued the reference literature, ordered pertinent ma- 
terials for the group, arranged for the use of visual aids, and recom- 
mended books for parallel readings. The planning committee 
directed the program and kept it well balanced with play, rest, 
and work. The evaluation committee showed the trend we were 
following and evaluated our experience for the immediate present, 
looking forward to improvement for the future. These were all 
valuable and democratic practices. We were free to express any 
personal opinion without inhibition. In using this freedom we 
learned to respect the opinions of others and to be more objective. 

When we attacked our individual problems we found that they 
all tended to fall into certain broad catagories: (1) religious co- 
operation, (2) understanding the community in economic, politi- 
cal, educational, health, and public welfare areas; (3) child de- 
velopment, guidance, and family relations; (4) a need for sources 
of information. Each of us then joined the study group most vitally 
pertaining to his problem and through the reports all gained funda- 
mental knowledge that would help solve many problems. We 
learned of many organizations and resources from which we could 
get further aid. 

We have not solved our problems, but we have a better under- 
standing of our problems, and we are enthusiastic to join with 
others in an effort to alleviate discrimination, prejudice, and in- 
tolerance. We are inspired to go back to our communities to do 
our bit toward achieving the high ideal of making “ALL AMERI- 
CANS—AMERICAN.” We also have learned that this cannot be 
done over night, but we feel that by patiently striving toward our 
goal we can come nearer to the realization of the American Dream— 
that each shall develop equally a fuller, richer, more useful life 
according to his ability, regardless of color, race, or creed. 


The Attitude of High-School Seniors 
Toward Teaching’ 


R. LEE MARTIN 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
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HAT is the attitude of high-school seniors toward teaching 
W: a career? Why are some high-school seniors interested 
in becoming teachers while many other seniors are not interested 
at all? What changed conditions relative to teaching would cause 
seniors to consider teaching? What is the general quality of those 
seniors who are interested in becoming teachers? 

These were the chief questions to which answers were sought in 
a statewide survey of Missouri public high-school seniors conducted 
during the 1947-48 school year. Through the cooperation of the 
Missouri State Department of Education, responses to these ques- 
tions among others were obtained from nearly twenty-two thousand 
seniors enrolled in 601 public secondary schools of Missouri. 

That these questions have a considerable degree of pertinency 
in this period of teacher shortages in both quantity and quality 
throughout the nation can hardly be denied. 

In view of the plethora of magazine articles, both lay and pro- 
fessional, books, pamphlets, and reports of both official and un- 
official nature, all of which bear witness to the teacher shortages, 
the undersupply of prospective teachers in training, and the gen- 
erally critical situation in our public schools, it seems hardly neces- 
sary here to document the fact that we face a very serious condition 
in the area of teacher personnel. Fine quite amply and cogently 
sets forth the facts of the “crisis in American education” in his 
recent study, Our Children Are Cheated.? 

On the basis of the above facts, it would appear that any 
potential supply of teachers, and certainly high-school seniors are a 
potential supply, is worthy of consideration. 

The chief findings of the survey are indicated in the following 


paragraphs. 
Why Are SENIORS INTERESTED IN TEACHING? 


Of the total of 21,919 seniors involved in the survey, 3,306 (15.5 
per cent) were interested in some degree in teaching as a career. 
Actually, 1,261, or 5.7 per cent, stated that teaching was their 


2 Based on a doctoral dissertation by the author at the University of Missouri, 1948. 
® Benjamin Fine, Our Children Are Cheated, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1947. 
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choice. The remaining 2,045, were undecided as to career, but were 
“interested in some degree” in teaching. 

Five reasons accounted for go per cent of all the reasons given 
by the entire group of 3,306 seniors interested in teaching. These 
were, in order: (1) “interest in children” (g0 per cent); (2) “in- 
terest in a subject field” (24 per cent); “attractive profession” (21 
per cent); (4) “like teaching and/or school” (g per cent); and 
(5) “opportunity for service” (6 per cent). 

Female seniors gave the reason “interest in children’ more 
frequently than males in the ratio of more than two to one, while 
male seniors gave the reason “interest in a subject field” in the 
ratio of about three to one over females. Negro seniors gave the 
reasons “like teaching” and “opportunity for service” considerably 
more frequently than did whites. White seniors gave the reasons 
“attractive profession,” “financial,” and “stepping-stone,” more fre- 
quently than did Negroes. 

Of significance is the fact that the chief reasons given by the 
seniors are all directly related to the teaching profession. This 
suggests the possibility of genuine interest in teaching. 





Why Are Seniors Not INTERESTED IN TEACHING? 


The vast majority of the seniors involved in the survey, 18,613, 
did not choose teaching as a career. This group’s reasons for not 
being interested in teaching reflect something of the general atti- 
tude toward the profession. 

The “financial” reason led all others with go per cent. This is 
not surprising in view of the vast amount of publicity given in 
recent years and months to teachers’ salaries, or rather lack of ade- 
quate salaries! Other chief reasons were in order: “just not in- 
terested” (15 per cent); “greater interest in some other field” (11 
per cent); and “not qualified” (8 per cent). Eighteen per cent 
gave no reason at all for lack of interest in teaching. Of some 
interest is the fact that the chief reasons given for not being inter- 
ested in teaching are not directly related to the teaching profession. 
The chief reason, that of inadequate salaries, suggests at least one 
explanation as to why our public schools suffer today both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively with respect to teacher personnel. 


Wuat CHANGED ConpITIONS MIGHT CAUSE SENIORS TO 
BECOME INTERESTED IN TEACHING? 

To the extent to which attitudes of seniors and the general 
public toward teaching are similar, we may well consider carefully 
the changed conditions relative to teaching required by the more 
than eighteen thousand seniors involved in the survey. It should 
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be noted that the profession itself is not the only group that should 
be interested. The general public, legislatures, and teacher-train- 
ing institutions all have a stake! 

Although 56 per cent of the seniors stated that under no condi- 
tion would they consider teaching, the positive changes listed by 
the remainder indicate the significant possibility of recruiting an 
adequate supply of teachers in Missouri. The extent to which 
Missouri high-school seniors are representative of seniors elsewhere 
indicates similar possibilities for recruitment. 

The positive changed conditions listed were in order: (1) 
“financial,” or higher salaries, (31 per cent); (2) “better working 
conditions” (about 4 per cent); (3) “scholarship aid” (3 per cent); 
and (4) “better community attitudes toward teachers” (2 per 
cent). The remaining four per cent listed miscellaneous condi- 
tions, the chief of which were “if teachers were organized,” and 
“if there were no restrictions against married women teaching.” 

It should be highly significant to all agencies and groups deal- 
ing with budget making and school finances generally that changed 
conditions relating to finance would cause nearly 36 per cent of 
all Missouri seniors involved, or 83 per cent of the group of nearly 
eight thousand that made positive statements of condition, to con- 
sider teaching as a career! 

Certainly salary is not the only factor of importance, nor is 
it the most important. It is quite clear, however, on the basis of 
the facts cited that more adequate salaries are essential if we are 
even to approach a satisfactory solution of our school personnel 
problem throughout the nation. 


What Is THE GENERAL QUALITY OF THOSE SENIORS WHO ARE 
INTERESTED IN BECOMING TEACHERS? 

In the survey an intensive analysis was made of a group of 
some 2,200 seniors who were interested in some degree in teaching 
as a career. Among the major items or factors in the analysis were: 
(1) participation in out-of-class school activities; (2) general health 
status and physical condition; (3) general ability as measured by 
scholarship rank-in-class. 

With respect to participation in activities about 70 per cent of 
the 2,264 seniors involved had held school offices or positions of 
leadership at some time during their school careers, and a ma- 
jority (about 55 per cent) had participated actively in two or more 
out-of-class school activities. Approximately ten per cent listed 
student council or honor society membership. Activities engaged 
in most frequently by the seniors were school clubs and athletics. 
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Music, dramatics, speech, and publications all were listed by con- 
siderable numbers of the seniors interested in teaching. 

As to the second item, over 98 per cent of the seniors involved 
were in good general health. Slightly over g1 per cent had no 
physical disabilities. Though the survey did not reveal the exact 
nature of the physical disabilities, there were definite hints that 
glasses, in some cases, were the reasons for indicating physical dis- 
ability. In any event, the group presented a favorable picture in 
terms of health conditions. 

As to scholarship, the third item, the seniors interested in teach- 
ing presented a highly favorable situation. In the survey, scholar- 
ship was determined by means of the scholarship rank-in-class fur- 
nished by the school administrators. The class ranks were then 
transmuted into percentile ranks in order to place the ranks of 
all seniors concerned on a comparable basis. 

Over 52 per cent of all seniors interested in teaching were in 
the superior range of percentiles, or in other words, in the upper- 
third class range. The lower third or inferior percentile range 
included only 15 per cent. Thus about 85 per cent of the seniors 
involved were in the average and superior ranges in scholarship. 

It would appear, therefore, that this group of some 2,200 seniors 
interested in teaching as a career presents a reasonably hopeful pic- 
ture for the future. This is certainly true if scholarship, leadership 
and participation in school activities, and good health are impor- 
tant factors in the matter of a successful career. Does anyone deny 
that these are highly significant factors? 

In conclusion, the facts revealed by the survey point clearly to 
the need for higher salaries for teachers if we are to have an ade- 
quate supply even in quantitative terms. 

Although the number and quality of Missouri seniors interested 
in teaching offer some hope for the rather near future in that state, 
it is quite apparent that existing needs cannot be served without 
active recruitment in both quantitative and qualitative terms. This 
is reinforced by the facts that in 1946-47 in Missouri some 2,300 
teachers held emergency certificates and that 2,020 rural schools 
were closed due chiefly to the lack of teachers.% 

Is the situation different in your state? 





* School and Community, 38:151, April, 1947. 





Bonsville U.S.A.: A General Mathematics 
Project 


CHRISTIAN BONFIELD 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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T WAS with trepidation that I had agreed to take a class in 

general mathematics. First, I had not previously taught the 
subject; second, and even more formidable in its aspect, was the 
fact that the class consisted, with few exceptions, of socially pro- 
moted students. The majority were older than the average fresh- 
man pupil. One twenty-one year old boy had quit school when he 
was in the fifth grade, and now, after having served in the army 
for three years, had returned to school. Another, a six-foot-four 
man, had been exposed to algebra numerous times, but had failed 
the subject as many times as he had taken it . . . now he would 
try a course in general mathematics. The girls, as a whole, seemed 
younger than the boys, yet they, too, had failed mathematics pre- 
viously or been only mediocre students. 

Thus anticipating a tedious and unrewarding year, I began to 
explore the text prescribed for the course along with as many more 
texts as were available. Shortly the course assumed a more favor- 
able guise: It became obvious that general mathematics, with its 
flexibility, could be adapted to different backgrounds, interests, and 
levels of ability. Obvious, too, was the fact that in order to 
stimulate a liking for the subject, the student would have to meet 
a challenge. He would have to be made to feel that he was attain- 
ing a knowledge that would be useful to him whether he was to 
be a carpenter, mechanic, or what-have-you. But in challenging 
the student, I, too, would be faced with a problem of similar nature 
—I would have to find some way to remove the student’s feeling of 
insecurity. The greater number of these students had never had 
the satisfaction of real achievement, at least in mathematics, for I 
found, in checking over their past records, that many of them had 
had unsatisfactory mathematics grades all through the years. 


RELATING CLAss Work TO LIVING 


The first problem, then, was that of finding a way to relate 
classroom work to the students’ own lives. Having finished the unit 
on the basic constructions, I still had found little outside applica- 
tion, when I happened to glance through The Book of Knowledge 
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Annual for 1947 and chanced upon the section, “Things to Make 
and Things to Do.” In the article was the plan, complete with 
blue prints, for a small town. Here was a project with a practical 
application, yet I wondered whether or not we should undertake 
it—building was far removed from my interests and knowledge. 
However, I presented the plans to the students and laid my cards 
on the table—I knew less than most of them about building. As 
a matter-of-fact, the only houses I had ever built were a paper doll 
house between the roots of a tree and a two-story doll house out 
of an orange crate. After the pupils had studied the plans and 
pictures of the individual buildings, as well as the pictures of the 
completed city, I asked them if they thought we should undertake 
the project. They were enthusiastic, assuming the attitude, “we'll 
show you how, teacher!”—and they did. 
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The first obstacle appeared in the form of a previous teaching: 
“Never cut a lovely book for any purpose.” We rationalized, 
satisfying ourselves that this was an exception, since the book was 
my own and the blue prints were necessary to the completion of the 
buildings. Next, there were only eight blue prints, yet in order 
to put our project in action each student must have a working plan. 
There were ready volunteers to make enough copies to go around 
the class. Further, it was necessary to decide upon the scale we 
wanted to use. After much discussion and deliberation, we chose 
1” = 8’. After this initial motion, ideas evolved as the project 
grew. Each student selected what he wanted to build and dis- 
cussed why he wanted to erect that fire station, store, or home. 
When the time came to begin work on the church, the class, having 
members of several religious affiliations, raised the question, “What 
kind of church is it to be?” For a short while the group experienced 
its first discord. Harmony was restored by one of the quietest boys 
in the class who said, “I will build the church, and it will just be 
the Bonsville church.” The cause for dissention was never men- 
tioned again, the church was built, and the village named. 


THE ACTUAL WorkK 


Then began the actual work. We reruled the graph paper, 
made patterns, and cut them. Buildings were made of white card- 
board doped in pastel hues. The work was detailed and tedious— 
some of the windows in the cottages were as small as two-eighths 
of an inch. Yet every window opening was covered with cellophane 
to represent glass, shades were made of typewriting second sheets, 
and draperies were cut from pictures of colored materials. An 
issue of Life magazine carried very small reproductions of stained 
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glass windows which students cut out, covered with cellophane, and 
used for the church windows. A pocket flash light was put inside 
the church before the door was pasted in, making a lovely, if tran- 
sient, effect. And although some of the more ambitious electricians 
planned to wire and light the entire village, the element of time 
discouraged the venture. 

With the completion of the buildings, the smaller part of the 
work was finished; the laying out of the village followed. For 
various reasons, The Book of Knowledge plan was not practical for 
us, so, in order to draw up its own plans, a committee was appointed 
which divided itself into groups of engineers, real estate agents, 
surveyors, and landscape gardeners. Streets, sidewalks, trees, street- 
lights were drawn to scale—and the students became sticklers for ac- 
curate measurements. For shrubbery we found a small gray moss 
which grows on the ground and which we sprayed with green paint, 
then dotted with colored paints to make flowers. Tree trunks 
were made from twigs, the boughs from the moss aforementioned. 
Palm trees were hors d’oeuvre picks with fronds cut from green 
paper. The street lights and stop signs were made of modeling clay 
as were the bases of the trees. For the “artificial lake” we used 
a mirror. Two girls made a green cover for the work table on which 
the town grew. This was overlaid with green cardboard cut so 
that sidewalks of cream paper and driveways of gray cardboard 
could be slipped under the edge. : 

Finally, when we could see the project nearing completion, we 
announced on the bulletin board a date on which Bonsville would 
be open for inspection with free tours and guides. 


Tepious Work—ButT PLay 

Indeed, there had been much tedious work involved in the 
building of the village, but it was little more than play for the 
students. Pride and interest in a job well done was evinced by the 
many hours of “overtime without pay.” One Saturday five pupils 
and I went to Marineland eighteen miles away to see a diorama of 
Silver Springs; the two following Saturdays three or four students 
worked several hours; as the project was nearing completion, stu- 
dents remained in the classroom until five o'clock almost every after- 
noon . . . and because they wanted to! 

During the six weeks in which we worked on the Bonsville 
project, not a single member of the class failed to do the greater 
part of his homework. Although all construction work was done 
in the classroom, assignments were made in finding heights of trees, 
flag poles, ladders, etc., when .they were needed for actual use. The 
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class composed its own problems, turning them in to a committee 
who selected representative problems for the booklet which we 
kept from day to day. 


Wuat Hap WE LEARNED? 


And what had we gained in addition to a picturesque little vil- 
lage and hours of pleasure? We had learned and applied knowledge: 

In laying the streets and walks: An average width of streets and 
walks and scale drawing for them. The use of parallel lines and 
the construction of right angles. Applied knowledge for finding the 
area of rectangles and laying concrete at a stipulated cost per square 
foot. 

In the parks and driveways: To draw a semicircle with a given 
diameter. The volume of a pool and the amount of water required 
to fill it. The application of ratio in finding the height of trees 
and flag poles. 

In lighting: How to interview a city official to learn a reasonable 
cost for streetlights. How to make out a bill and give a receipt. 

In buying and selling the homes: To compute the cost of borrow- 
ing money. How to borrow money from a bank and what it would 
accept as collateral. How to write a promissory note. Installment 
buying and how to compute the interest. To use the Rule of 
Pythagoras in making measurements for awnings. To write out 
an order for drapery materials and write a check or money order 
in payment. 

In summing up: To make an itemized statement and find the 
total cost of the materials used in working out the project. 

The enthusiasm of the students was compensation for any extra 
work and time which the project required. And although visitors 
often dropped in, the pupils, absorbed in their work, neither noticed 
nor were disconcerted by the strangers in their midst. And they 
were absorbed in this work because it was directly related to the 
life about them. It was practical, and they saw it as a preparation 
for the future as they would know it. This was practice, not theory; 
this was education for life, their life which would be building the 
fire stations, houses, streets, villages, and communities of, not the 
day after tomorrow, but, tomorrow! 


TyYPicaL PROBLEMS IN THE BONSVILLE MATHEMATICS PROJECT 


If we wanted to make people for the village of Bonsville, U. S. A. on the 
scale of 4% inch equals 1 foot, how tall would we make a man 6 feet, a woman 
5% feet, a boy 4 feet, and a child g feet? 


In Bonsville we wanted to put a flagpole in the park. I am five feet tall. 
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When I measured my shadow it was 3 feet. The shadow of the flagpole was 
15 feet. How high is the flagpole? 


If you had been passing by the Bonsville Church on the afternoon of May 
28th you would have seen a group of children around the church tower, and 
all of them looking up. You probably would have asked what they were looking 
at. After questioning them, you would have discovered that one of the neigh- 
bor’s cats was stranded in the belfry and they were trying to figure out what 
sized ladder they would need to reach the top of the belfry, which is 40 feet 
from the ground, if they put the ladder 6 feet from the wall. 


In Bonsville there is a lake in the city park which measures in length 24 
feet (3 inches when drawn to scale) and 20 feet (214 inches when drawn to 
scale) in width. What is the area of the lake? How many gallons of water will 
it take to fill the lake if it is 4 feet deep? 
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IGH SCHOOL graduates today have not only learned their 
bow subjects; they are awakened to a realization of their 
possibilities and their position in life by the constant and new in- 
fluence of motion pictures, radio, and television. They are naturally 
considering whether to continue their formal education or to 
abandon it. 

The aim of education has always been to fit the individual to 
deal with the duties, the pleasures, the problems, and the responsi- 
bilities of life. This aim still exists, but the graduate today wants 
a more concrete knowledge of what higher education has to offer. 

Ten years ago, many high school graduates thought that a col- 
lege education was too expensive—not worth the time. College 
graduates were unemployed; doctors of medicine were driving taxi- 
cabs in New York City. Today, the entire social life of the country 
is changing. We find skilled and unskilled labor getting the same 
wages; professional and nonprofessional people having the same 
incomes. Again the high school graduate may ask, “Why a college 
education?” 


THE DEMAND FOR SCIENTISTS 

If we are looking at a college degree as a matter of dollars and 
cents, let us review the statistics for the year 1947. There were 
185,000 college graduates. The average income available to a 
Bachelor of Science was found to be $225 to $300 a month; to a 
Doctor of Philosophy, up to $500 a month. A graduate in business 
or liberal arts found his sheepskin worth 15 per cent less than if 
he had gone in for the sciences. At the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, each of the 548 seniors turned down two jobs for the 
one he picked. Each of the 49 Doctors of Philosophy had 25, offers. 

One may ask: “Why the demand for scientists?” Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo said several years ago: “Education is the greatest gift to 
an individual; inherent intelligence is of greater worth. The two 
combined enable man to harness and control the kinetic energy 
of the world.” Intelligence and education have indeed turned 


* Commencement address delivered at the Lindenhurst High School, Lindenhurst, 
Long Island, New York. 
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kinetic energy to our use, but today we have greater energies to 
harness, and one of these is atomic energy. 

During World War II our nation out of necessity had to de- 
crease the number of students obtaining scientific education. The 
Army and the Navy developed educational programs, but at their 
best were able to give a scientific education to only a small per- 
centage of the students who normally would have sought such 
knowledge. Now the G. I. Bill of Rights is, in a measure, an 
attempt to fill the gap. But we must remember that so far as 
students who had some start in their education before the war 
are concerned, three to five years of military service have caused 
many to change their minds and alter their perspective. Many were 
just that much older at the war’s end; they did not care to return 
to the classroom. And many are among the honored dead who 
return only to the hearts of their loved ones. 


Scrence CHALLENGES THE HieH ScHooL 


SCIENCE AND WorLpD Wakr II 


The present recognition accorded to science and medicine is 
largely an outcome of World War II. The engineers, physicists, 
chemists, and medical men demonstrated how they could advance 
under the stress of war. Two main groups stood out: In the one 
group were the military men, burdened with that responsibility 
which only military men can carry, of ordering great numbers of 
their fellows into strife where many of them must die. In the 
other group were the engineers and the scientists, who realized from 
their background that many of the scientific methods and much 
of the equipment were obsolete. They were forced to learn over- 
night a new and strange way of life and set of human relationships. 
And they were driven to the limit, in making discoveries and putting 
their findings into practice, by the keen realization of the scien- 
tific competence of the enemy and the desperate nature of their 
race against time. 

The scientific developments were followed with great interest. 
To recall a few: the improved flame thrower, rockets, bazookas, 
radar, new rifles, tanks, airplanes, vehicles such as the jeep, weasels, 
new explosives, incendiaries, and finally, the atomic bomb. 

As the scientist raced against time to destroy the enemy, the 
medical scientist was equally determined and swift in his endeavor 
to preserve life. It would be hard to overstate the remarkable 
advances made in the treatment of the wounded. 

World War II was the first war in history in which a soldier 
could say to himself that if he were not killed outright he would be 
reasonably certain to recover. The American Army casualties in 
all theaters. totalled 943,222, including 201,367 -killed, . 570,783 
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wounded, 114,205 prisoners, and 56,867 missing. Although the 
infantry comprised only a fifth of our Army strength overseas, it 
sustained 70 per cent of the total casualties. But the amazing im- 
provements in surgery and medical care reduced the rate of death 
from wounds to less than half the rate of World War I. It per- 
mitted more than 58.8 per cent of the men wounded to return 
to duty in the theaters of operation. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
casualties survived if they lived to reach a front-line dressing station. 

The American soldier was a healthier and better-fed fighting man 
than the world had hitherto seen. Medical scientists had increased 
his chances of survival, diminished his risk of infection, and speeded 
his recovery from wounds and disease. The transfusion of whole 
blood and plasma saved tens of thousands of lives and was most 
effective in the treatment of wounds complicated by hemorrhage 
and shock. 

Scientific research during the war produced the sulfonamide 
drugs in such large quantities that we were able to give a supply 
of them to all men. Sulfanilamide was sprinkled freely into all 
wounds. Infection was further reduced by penicillin—first described 
by Sir Alexander Fleming in 1939. It required a revolution in 
scientific production methods to get sufficient quantities distributed 
throughout the armed forces. With the sulfonamide drugs and 
penicillin in the hands of all medical men, infected wounds cleared 
rapidly and serious complications disappeared. 


PSYCHIATRIC PROBLEMS 

As the intensity of World War II mounted, psychiatric patients 
became an increasing problem. Psychoneurotic casualties not only 
affected available manpower, but severely taxed the medical re- 
sources of the Army. If tuberculosis accounted for the highest 
percentage of medical casualties in the first World War, psychiatric 
problems constituted the greatest single reason for the medical 
discharge of soldiers in the second World War. Roughly speaking, 
for every five men wounded, one was killed, and one became psy- 
chiatrically disabled. The most frequent finding was “combat 
fatigue.” This condition was not merely exhaustion or a neurosis 
in the true sense; it contained elements of excitement, of inhibitions, 
of terror, of panic, of depression, of anxiety, and of dissociation. 
Yet, of all the neuropsychiatric casualties which occurred in the 
Army Ground Forces in the European theater, 80 per cent were 
returned to duty. 

In no previous war had so large a proportion of the armed 
forces fought under such extremely disparate conditions of high 
altitude, northern latitude, deserts, or tropical jungles. 
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Substitute material had to be found as well as new methods of 
strengthening, waterproofing, and flameproofing materials already 
at hand. 

Experimental studies were conducted on the need of the human 
body for water. This afforded a firm basis from which to attack 
the problems of desert warfare and air-sea rescue. It was at first 
thought that men destined to fight in the desert could be trained 
in order to lessen their requirement of water. Exhaustive investiga- 
tion showed that this was no more possible than it is for a man, by 
taking thought, to add a cubit to his stature. 

The men of the Red Arrow Division who crossed the Owen 
Stanley Range on foot or by plane pushed to within three miles 
of Buna Village on November 19, 1942, and for days were stopped 
in their tracks. By that time most of them had malaria, many had 
been killed or wounded, and some of them had never seen the foe 
who rained death against them from cleverly concealed positions in 
the New Guinea jungle. Dogged heroism, timely reinforcements, 
artillery, and tanks brought in from the sea enabled them to take 
Buna and Gona. Their hardships and losses quickly focused atten- 
tion on the need for new gear for jungle fighting. 


In TRopicaL CLIMATES 

In tropical climates, clothing is of enormous importance to 
health and morale. Scientists tested durability of cloth and the 
effects of temperature, humidity, and radiation upon it. The im- 
portance of cloth in the prevention of mosquito bites ranked second 
only to the use of atabrine in the control of malaria. Combat troops 
spent the nights without the protection of mosquito nets. Wetness 
and heat also had their effects upon equipment. Fungus attacked 
fabric and optical instruments, so that special packages, lacquers, 
and sprays had to be devised. 

As the war progressed, some 3,000,000 soldiers moved into highly 
infected malarial regions in North Africa, the China-Burma-India 
theater, and the South Pacific. In the absence of successful pre- 
ventive measures, half of these men doubtless would have had 
malaria in the first mosquito season. As it turned out, however, 
the incidence of malaria in several of these areas was reduced to a 
level lower than in our own state of Louisiana. 

The story of insecticides was revolutionized with the development 
of D.D.T. This was prepared in small bombs under pressure and 
allowed to escape as a spray. In this way it effected total destruc- 
tion of mosquitoes and other insects in tents, bomb shelters, caves, 
and foxholes. The incidence of malaria in Sardinia and Corsica 
was so high that it prevented the Germans and Italians from using 
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these islands as air bases. We cleared up the islands with D.D.T. 
and used them not only as air bases, but for the invasion of 
southern France. D.D.T. proved so successful as a louse killer that 
it nipped in the bud a serious outbreak of typhus in Naples. 

Just as important as this offensive against the mosquito was the 
quest for a substitute for quinine. Thousands of compounds were 
tested until there finally emerged the greatest suppressive of malaria 
ever known—atabrine. No one can estimate the number of lives 
saved by this drug. 

Scientific progress usually brings new dangers with new powers, 
and reveals new human limitations as the old ones are overcome. 
Time and again physicists and engineers have developed machines 
which the human flier has been unable to use, or machines which 
have endangered the lives of those who tried to use them. Thus, 
the progress of a nation waited upon the aid of the biologist. We 
have attained our present prowess in the air through the combined 
efforts of the physicist and physiologist. 

This was especially true during Warld War II. The element of 
time and surprise was vital. The co-ordinated efforts of vast num- 
bers of technicians gave us, with bewildering rapidity, new planes, 
instruments, and weapons that would have been developed slowly 
in peacetime. Machines that severely taxed the human organism 
had to be operated under difficult conditions in order to protect 
our armed forces and our nation against far greater dangers. To 
make our aerial operations possible under these difficult conditions, 
and to protect the lives and efficiency of our airmen—such was the 
mission of the flight surgeons, aviation physiologists, psychologists, 
and the biologists in the laboratories. 


A Vast SCIENCE PROGRAM 

The research carried on through the war was extensive on 
scores of subjects, only a few of which have been mentioned here. 
Funds were available to an extent unknown in peacetime. Twenty- 
four million dollars was expended in about 600 contracts with uni- 
versities, foundations, and commercial firms. More than 1,500 
Doctors of Medicine, Science, and Philosophy, and 4,000 other 
laboratory personnel, were employed. 

Mention of these scientific advances portrays in some small way 
the vast program going on in the nation. It should be remembered 
that during World War II all the college students who had started 
their scientific education were drafted and sent to training schools 
to learn soldiering. Those who returned home and who are still 
interested are learning now. The number of these has dwindled. 
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The high school graduate of today must be shown the horizons 
unlimited and be encouraged to go on. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
There are some science opportunities that are open almost ex- 
clusively to women. Before a young woman decides her education 
is complete with a high school diploma, she should investigate the 
interesting work of physical therapists, occupational therapists, and 
medical, surgical, and x-ray technicians. These are people all 
trained to work with the physician in studying diseases, making 
tests which lead to diagnosis, and assisting the patient through a 

constructive postoperative course of treatment. 


Examine closely the work of the dietitian as she transposes the 
physician’s diet order into meats and vegetables of proper kinds, 
amounts, and preparation. Such workers have interesting lives, and 
they do worth-while work. The functions of all these specialists 
passed through a remarkable change during the war years. Per- 
haps no one position has changed so much as that of the nurse. 
It is not that the nurse’s duties to the sick have lessened, but that 
the breadth of her relationship to the practice of medicine has in- 
creased. Beginning with the high school education, the nurse 
spends three years of twelve months each acquiring general knowl- 
edge of the broad field of medicine. Because of the character of 
her work, she secures a social education unequalled in any uni- 
versity. She must conciliate and please persons whose nervous 
condition makes them most difficult; she thus learns tolerance, one 
of the most important of life’s lessons. She must sympathize, and 
she does, with the patient and the family. She learns the humanities 
as part of her duties and is better for it. More than half the nurses 
marry during the first five years after graduation; because of their 
training, they are better homemakers and better helpers in their 
neighborhood in solving social, economic, and health problems. 

The more women who take training in the specialties allied to 
medicine, the better will be the social life in America. 

Opportunity awaits the young woman who is willing to work 
with the scientist. It is hardly necessary to mention the shortage of 
nurses. We are in such dire need of dietitians that the American 
Dietetic Association this year has asked every dietitian to induce 
one high school graduate to start her education in this field. 

Today the people must pin their hopes on education. It is still 
a matter of scientists against time. This nation has the materials 
and the facilities. High school graduates need to observe the trend 
of the times, and from their observations, to determirie their future: 
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ACK in 1918 the Toms River High School really offered only 
curriculum, the college preparatory curriculum. There 
was, to be sure, a printed sheet which outlined several different 
courses of study, but, when analyzed, these proved to be only the 
same college preparatory subjects in a variety of combinations. 

For instance, if a pupil elected four years of Latin he was 
taking the classical course. If he substituted two years of French for 
two years of Latin, he was in the modern language course. If he 
studied chemistry or physics, instead of French or Latin, he had 
the scientific course. If, in sophomore year, a pupil replaced 
geometry, common to all other courses, with bookkeeping, he was 
taking the commercial course. Bookkeeping was the only commer- 
cial subject offered and, just before we arrived, the one person 
competent to teach it resigned. With him the commercial course 
vanished. 

The equipment matched the curriculum. There was not a 
typewriter in the institution, nor a telephone, nor any other busi- 
ness machine. The only tools were the few used by the single 
janitor. The school was quite proud of its laboratory equipment, 
a single Columbian demonstration desk, purchased at a cost of 
700.00, after the proposal had twice been rejected at public school 
elections. The Board had then been advised by Trenton that the 
school’s approval would be withdrawn unless something were done 
about the teaching of science. That threat brought the demonstra- 
tion table into what is now Mrs. Carlino’s office, the laboratory 
for the whole school. 

An entering freshman in 1919 had little choice. He took Eng- 
lish, algebra, ancient history, and either Latin or general science, 
or else—he didn’t come to high school. There was a further ruling 
that a pupil who took Latin I, for example, in Grade IX and failed 
it, must repeat Latin I the next year. The argument was that it 
would be bad for a pupil to attempt something and leave it with- 


*In his “Twenty-Ninth and Final Report” to the Dover Township Board of Edu- 
cation Dr. Edgar M. Finck, sctias Supervising Principal, provides one of the most 
interesting accounts ever given of the development of a school in relation to its com- 


munity. This short article is reproduced from the Report. Copies of the full report 
are available from Edgar M. Finck, Toms River, N. J., at $1.00. 
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out succeeding. At that time the legal age at which a pupil might 
leave school to go to work was fourteen. Fourteen was also the 
usual age for completing the eighth grade, and that ended school 
life for many, many pupils. They simply could not stomach the 
classical provender offered by the high school. They left in droves. 

It took no transcendent intelligence to see that this high school 
was not meeting the needs of the community. What to do about it 
was another matter. Eventually we made a study of former pupils. 
This was based, not on pupils who had graduated from high 
school, nor even those who had attended high school. That would 
have produced invalid results. It would have missed those who 
were so disgusted that they refused to enter. Instead, we studied 
eighth grade graduates—those who had become eligible to enter 
high school. Going back over the registers of this grade school and 
of contributing grade schools for a period of sixteen years, we ob- 
tained the names of a thousand pupils who had become eligible to 
enter high school. With 875 of these we had direct contact—in 
most instances personal contact. 


We asked these former pupils various questions: “Why did you 
not enter high school?” “Why did you enter, but quit?” “When 
were you married?” “How many children have you?” “Their 
ages?” “Where do you now live?” “What subjects, had they been 
offered, would have led you to enter high school, or to have 
remained longer?” “On the basis of your adult experience, what sub- 
jects do you think should be offered in Toms River High School?” 

This huge undertaking was completed after school hours, on 
week-ends, during summer vacations, over a two-year period, in 
addition to all the chores involved in being supervising principal, 
high school principal, grade school principal, football and baseball 
coach. However, the data, when compiled, furnished to the Board 
of Education irrefutable arguments for curriculum changes. In 
fact, we may safely say that all of our curriculum changes hark 
back to this study. 

And there have been changes in the curriculum. Our eighth 
grade graduates, for example, now choose from the following list: 
Home economics, manual training, mechanical drawing, art, music, 
junior business training, typing, in addition to the old standbys: 
English, Latin, early European history, algebra, general science. 

The complete list of subjects carrying full diploma credit, as 
of June 1948, follows. Except where otherwise specified, each class 
meets five periods per week and carries full diploma credit: 


English Four years 
Spanish Three years 
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Latin Two years 

French Two years 

History Four years 

Science Four years 

Mathematics. Four years 

Typing Four years 

Stenography Three years 

Junior Business Traimin geese One year 

Bookkeeping Three years 

Art Four years 

Music Three years 

Band Four years (one period a week) 
Economic Competence. One-half year 

Consumer Education One-half year 

Family Relationships. One-half year 

Social Behavior. One-half year 

Household Arts. One year (2 periods a week) 
Manual Training One year (10 periods a week) 
Mechanical Drawing Two years 

Vocational Home EcomOmics. scence Four years (10 periods a week) 
Vocational Carpentry Four years (15 periods a week) 
Vocational Auto Mechanics. nnccneninn ..Four years (15 periods a week) 


There are additions to this list which seem to us desirable.’ 

Equipment has kept pace with the changing curriculum. We 
have 45 typewriters, 3 motion picture projectors, as well as other 
types of projectors, public address systems, adding machines, check 
protector, duplicating machines, completely equipped home eco- 
nomics department, including cottage and an apartment, auto 
mechanics and carpentry shops, a concrete mixer and other tools, 
literally by the thousand. The science equipment, though vastly 
improved, still leaves much to be desired. Clearly, the townsfolk 
have been very generous to us, and for this we are truly grateful. 

Curriculum changes have not been confined to the high school. 
Alterations have also occurred in grade school procedures. The 
most far-reaching has been the system of activity units which provide 
a wide variety of opportunities for all types of children, and which 
leads to many educational trips. 

A second major innovation is the departmentalization of grades 
seven and eight. This gives pupils time for special subjects, none 
of which were available in 1919—art, vocal music, gym, household 
arts, manual training. 

Truly, a school today in Toms River differs from one thirty years 
ago as day does from night. 

2 Under “recommendations” in Dr. Finck’s report further curriculum changes are 
suggested: (1) Re-institution of the course in vocational agriculture; (2) safety and 
auto-driving; (3) three other courses in “functional education’—personality and groom- 


ing, international relationships, getting and holding a job (elementary psychology) ; 
(4) junior college; (5) adult education. 
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have been different. If Moses had not been afraid to make a 
speech, he probably would not have delayed the beginning of his 
public career until the ripe age of ninety. Such delay would be 
disastrous for most of us. 

It is not necessary to discredit the power of the written word, 
but it often happens that authors of the pen die in poverty and are 
not recognized until long after their deaths; while a good speaker, 
borrowing good ideas from the printed page, may become in his 
lifetime a president, a governor, or a teacher. 

The exigencies of everyday living depend largely upon one’s 
ability to express himself verbally. In the reordering of the present 
educational system the art of speaking well should be placed fore- 
most among the desired skills to be learned. 

Speech is the recording machine of thought. No matter how 
excellent the vocal sound box might be, its power wanes or in- 
creases with the adroitness of the thought expressed. Thought 
vocalized in speech represents a selection of ideas from the mind 
of the speaker. Poor choice of thoughts for expression and con- 
tinued secret encouragement of thoughts contrary to the best truth 
that one knows will change the promising speaker or teacher of the 
age of twenty into a rasping echo at forty and a forgotten man at 
fifty. Since the I. Q. is materially unaffected by age, the fertile mind 
and compassionate spirit will gain maturity of thought and wisdom 
with time. Thus the effective speaker of sixty may far surpass the 
booming orator of thirty. 


I: Miles Standish had taken a speech course, his love life might 


TECHNICAL PERFECTION NOT SUFFICIENT 

However, no technical perfection of articulation, pitch, intona- 
tion, and other inherent qualities of speech production will make a 
speaker or a teacher. The field of teaching requires that the teacher 
have something to say worth hearing before he can bait the interest 
of his pupils. With that something in mind worth saying, he can 
expect, with some skill in delivery, to sneak up on ‘the indifferent 
minds of his pupils and startle them into a little learning. 

Frequent oral expression on the part of the téacher is inescapable 
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in the social organization of the classroom. When a pupil takes up 
residence for a given period of time in a teacher's classroom, he is 
entering into a social experience. The pupil receives much more 
from the teacher than limited instruction in a particular subject. 
In the classroom of the public school a pupil generally knows upon 
completing his course a great deal about the personality and thought 
life of the teacher in whose charge he has spent some time. The 
student may be only dimly aware that a teacher has had stated 
courses in psychology and education as he seeks to discipline the 
class with the spirited temper acquired in his childhood from his 
grandfather. The pupil knows, in the actual practice of classroom 
management, whether the teacher believes in the principles of 
democracy and fair treatment for all of the pupils, or whether his 
professor’s only claim to democracy is membership in a political 
party. He understands if freedom of speech—one of the most 
coveted freedoms as outlined by the Atlantic Charter—is impossible 
in his present classroom set-up. He realizes whether his classroom 
is presided over by an intellectual tyrant or by a wise spirit that 
has some good-humored feeling for boys and girls imprisoned in 
school desks, chained by pencils and papers to school books, and 
forced by the wisdom of parents and state law to serve a sentence 
of twelve years while their brains slowly change from a vacuum to 
a book of knowledge. Furthermore, the pupil will know, upon 
terminating his stay in a given teacher's classroom, whether he has 
been in contact with a teacher personality who believes in the work- 
able principles of kindness, love, and pity or one who merely allowed 
his name to be penned to some church roll for respectability. Upon 
leaving a teacher's classroom the pupil may or may not know the 
subject matter the instructor was hired to teach. The extent to 
which knowledge can be more than cursory is dependent largely 
upon the intellectual standards of the community. Too often 
Huxley's words are true: 


They work to pass, but not to know 
And outraged Science takes her revenge 
They do pass and they don’t know. 


A PREPARATION FOR LIVING 
Teaching, therefore, is as much living as a preparation for living 
in the social organization of the classroom. The teacher—regardless 
of what subject he teaches—sooner or later exhibits himself as a 
person zealous or indifferent toward democracy, Christian ethics, 
and intellectual pursuits. Oral expression by the teacher on these 
and other related subjects, with the consequent discussion on the 
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part of the pupils, duplicated in thousands of classrooms over the 
nation, is probably the most vital formative influence, outside of the 
home, in the life of our country. Systems of government are built 
up or torn down in the classroom; supremacy of love over hate, 
honor over dishonor, human need over materialism, is increased or 
retarded, as championed in the classroom. When leaves are torn 
out of textbooks, when government officials write a people’s history, 
when teachers are told what to say in the classroom, the result can 
produce a world war in less than a generation. While freedom 
of speech in the classroom should be protected, it should not be used 
as license for subversive forces. Oral expression in the classroom 
that gathers around general topics of everyday living should be 
guarded in such a way that the classroom product may not be a 
wiser fool but a better citizen. 

In view of the social aspects of the high school classroom it 
seems strange that in recent years written work and the lecture 
have proved the predominant teaching methods. Mass education 
and crowded classrooms have been two of the many factors which 
have forced these methods upon the teacher, but training in speak- 
ing and oral expression has been very limited in teacher preparation 
and the written lesson is often a subterfuge for the teacher who 
can’t handle an oral discussion. 


CREATING A LEARNING SITUATION 

Classroom conversation will not come to fruition in a strained 
atmosphere. The teacher must constantly strive to put her pupils 
at ease and yet not have a situation so genial that her discipline 
collapses in her face. When a sergeant gives the command, “at 
ease,” the soldiers relax physically, yet they do not get disorderly 
and are ever alert for the next command, “attention.” A similar 
combination of ease and attention should characterize the tempo 
of the classroom. In an unaffected situation it is easy to talk. A 
tense situation, on the other hand, will freeze the tongue. It is 
obvious that a teacher who races into the classroom, pounds on 
the desk for attention, and yells, “Quiet,” will frighten her pupils 
into silence or jar them into laughter. 

There is no set rule that will produce relaxation on the moment 
in every classroom. In many of our schools the discipline problems 
are acute, and the teacher is forced to prove herself a master of a 
situation by methods not found in the educational annals of college 
textbooks. Be that as it may, in time the teacher will find ways 
to put her class at ease and yet maintain the needed degree of 
order. The drawing room congeniality that will follow will stimu- 
late talk spontaneously. 
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Regardless of the method used to provoke good speech, it is a 
coveted goal to get all pupils to participate regularly and fairly 
equally in oral expression. 


IGNORANCE AND TIMIDITY 


Ignorance of the subject matter and timidity of spirit are two 
of the potent factors which hinder the free discourse of certain 
pupils in the classroom. Experience has proved that ridiculing 
the ignorant and embarrassing the timid produce rather serious 
psychological difficulties. Encouragement is needed to get the best 
response in group discussion, and each individual participating must 
receive a rewarding social experience. 

To give all pupils a fair chance to talk, it is many times 
necessary for the smart students to remain quiet and meditate on 
the spiritual quality of patience. In stubborn cases of ignorance 
or timidity, it is necessary to try devious ways of drawing out the 
pupil into self-expression. At times special questions can be given 
in advance of the class so that the reticent pupil comes to class 
with the knowledge that he must make an oral contribution in re- 
sponse to his designated query. 

A policy of raising or lowering grades according to helpful oral 
participation in classroom work is sometimes desirable. For illus- 
tration, suppose that a pupil's grades average B. If he has thrown 
himself into the social organization of the class as an active oral 
participant, he gets B-plus; if he has not made a reasonable con- 
tribution in speech to the classroom work, he gets B-minus. Since 
many students work for grades, this method has a stimulating effect 
upon the vocal folds. 


“RETARDED STUDENTS” 


Into the public school classroom troop all kinds and classes of 
students; consequently there are many misfits who are forced to 
take work for which they have no aptitude. Because the educational 
system has so many shortcomings, these retarded students haven't 
the fundamental skills to progress normally in school work and 
seem unable to adjust themselves happily to the system. In the future 
progress of education it is to be hoped that these students will be 
cared for; until that time they should not be made social outcasts, 
but should be made to feel that they are a real part in the social 
reciprocity of the classroom. Certainly these pupils will not prove 
loquacious on the day that “verbals” are taught; but someday.a 
story will be studied that will bring a glow into the facial expression 
of backward Peter. The teacher lays down the book. 

“Peter,” she says, “do you ever go hunting?” 
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“Yes,” is his monosyllabic reply. 

“Well, Peter, what kind of a gun do you use?” 

Peter’s conversation goes lamely at first, but with sufficient 
prodding Peter will describe his gun. Soon he is talking about 
wild life. The class becomes interested; conversation becomes 
animated. 

Sometimes the introduction to group participation may be 
a simple performance on the mouth organ. In that instance the 
student must announce his tune; later he can explain how to play 
a tune on the mouth organ. 

In Proverbs is written: 

“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” 

To reach for such an aim in oral expression should be the daily 
concern of the classroom. 
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INCE I entered teaching, I have several times been puzzled 
- by a certain opinion expressed to me by fellow teachers. More 
than once of late I have encountered the same attitude in educa- 
tional articles and have begun to feel professionally uncomfortable 
at its prevalence. I refer to the insistance on the part of many 
teachers of English that they should avoid passing judgment upon 
the quality of a piece of literature or on the ability of a writer. 
They seem to feel that they should never risk their intellectual dig- 
nity by allowing themselves to become so insolent and egotistical 
as to make a critical observation before their classes. “Who am 
I—poor little I—to pass upon such matters?” they seem to say. 
“Such things are settled by time and fate, and I am only a teacher 
of English.” The lack of professional training of many teachers 
in subject matter is all too common, I fear; but I believe that this 
disturbing phenomenon of cultural humility is due principally 
to two other factors: first, a false modesty which is the result of an 
incomplete understanding of the nature of democracy; and, second, 
a misconception of the real function and position of the teacher. 

The first is indeed a pitiable attitude for the teacher to hold, 
for it is indicative of the fact that the very people who should 
be imparting to the young a knowledge of the true characteristics 
of democracy have themselves only a faint grasp upon one of the 
most important tenets of that social philosophy: the place of leader- 
ship in democratic living. Lack of understanding in this matter 
is a common one and is nowhere, I imagine, greater than in our 
own country. Most Americans are in constant fear of seeming to 
feel superior, and the majority rarely allow to creep into their 
conversation any mention of a good family background, a college 
education, or even interests that may suggest special ability. And 
it must be confessed that this fear is not unfounded, for the average 
American loves to combine with his business and social life a private 
and continuous witch hunt of his own directed toward those who 
may in an unguarded moment make a thoughtless admission that 
will brand him as “a highbrow,” “a Iong hair,” or “a stuffed shirt.” 
The British have largely eliminated this fear from their social inter- 
course and have, in fact, come to accept social and intellectual 
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graces as natural features of the intelligent individual and to con- 
sider; mention of them as equally natural. We Americans need 
today, not so much perhaps the often-mentioned “education for 
leadership” as we need “education for appreciation of leadership,” 
for the real leaders of today rarely have the cultural courage to 
attempt to assume their rightful places and are indeed often forced 
to take back seats in many areas of activity where their knowledge 
is sorely needed. Thus the teacher may often find himself awk- 
wardly situated, but surely one who shuns the perils of leadership 
before children and declines to appear in his true colors as one of 
superiar knowledge and ability is unworthy of his calling. 


THE TEACHER AS SPECIALIST 


‘THe second factor, closely allied to the first one, is the failure 
of the teacher to appreciate his position as specialist. While this 
attitude exists, the fight to establish teaching as a profession will 
be aJong,and difficult one. This effort to professionalize teaching 
by réquiring a number of courses in education as well as a certain 
amount of 'work in the subject field is of no avail unless the teacher 
will accept his role as authority. I do not, of course, refer to cul- 
tural dictating and dogmatic opinions, but I do insist that the 
teacher should be so well versed in the appraisal of his subject 
material thatjhe can be reasonably sure what is excellent and what 
is trashy and can be ready to offer his students the reasons that are 
the bases for his beliefs. 

The most, important goal of the literature teacher should be not 
to provide the, students with merely factual knowledge of the ma- 
terial at hand but to equip them with usable criteria which they 
(having practiced on the material of the classroom) may employ 
in the future to evaluate the literature with which they will come 
in contact. But that many students ever hear a teacher attempt to 
differentiate between the good and the bad at all I have come to 
doubt, for many come to me who have obviously had Shakespeare 
and Longfellow presented to them in exactly the same fashion. 
They seem to have been told (without being told why) that detec- 
tive stories and western stories are somehow “bad” for them. They 
often suspect that “good” and “dull” are synonymous. Many of 
mine have inquired whether books (excellent ones) with paper 
covers are “acceptable” for book reports. And many more are 
startled and offended when I disclose to them that “Casey at the 
Bat” is not one of the world’s great poems—in fact, is not even a 
poem—as they have previously been allowed (or taught) to believe. 
Even more disturbing to me is the recognition that a student has 
been infected with that subtle venom—the belief that all literary 
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virtue is purely relative. The thesis that the taste of pigs is’ un 
assailable and may attest to the splendid qualities of mud‘ atid 
garbage is no more absurd than the defiant insistance of thé*sti- 
dent: “But the book is ‘good’ to me if I enjoy it.” Rest asstifed 
that he scarcely evolved such a literary philosophy by himself: 


What then can be done toward giving students some ability 
to determine, roughly at least, the real quality of a piece of litera- 
ture? First, I would like to urge that they not be faced with dogma- 
tism but that they be told that books are of many types and that 
standards used in judging them must be flexible. All books—all 
good books—are not written with the intention of exacting the’ same 
degree or sort of respect from the reader or of demanding the same 
degree of attention and intellectual industry on his part. Francis 
Bacon has stated it best for us, I believe: 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed,’and 
some few to be chewed and digested—that is, some books ‘are 
to be read only in parts, others to be read, but not curiously, 
and some few to be read wholly and with diligence, and 
attention. : 


Of course, Sir Francis was speaking (in his essay, “Of' Studies,”) of 
the informational side of writing; but his suggestions’ triay well be 
applied to the book of literary value also, for even al¥ ‘masterpieces 
need not be approached in the same fashion. Certainly’ the teacher 
is most elementary and unwise who presents but twW6 ‘examples of 
literary standards: the “classic,” aloof and rather sthug in its sup- 
posedly undeniable divinity, and the utterly worthless mass of 
printed pages so often to be found at the corner drég store’s lending 
library. Between the great and the unspeakable lie a million de- 
grees of quality, and the teacher's business should be to guide the 
student in determining where upon this limitless scale the short 
story, poem, novel, or play deserves to be placed and how the reader 
should look upon a work of that particular quality. 


A Few SIMPLE Factors 

I offer the following as a few of the simplest factors to be con- 
sidered in determining literary worth—factors which should largely 
be recognizable at the average high school student’s level of intel- 
lectual and social maturity. I am certainly not proposing the 
means for exhaustive literary criticism but only a few questions, 
some of which should definitely be asked concerning every piece 
of literature examined in the classroom and all of which can become 
a part of the student’s own critical approach. These questions, I 
believe, may be divided into two-main areas of testing: 
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1. Even if I did not appreciate everything in this story (or poem 
or play), will I probably remember it vividly and wish to re-read 
it someday? 

A. Did it strike me as being unusually original? Were the 
characters unique? Was the setting impressive? Were there 
incidents of a sort that I can remember of meeting in no other 
story? (When the student ends his book report limply with, “It 
wasn’t anything much—just the same old stuff,” he may be 
inelegant, but he has already come far toward becoming criti- 
cal of the trite in character and plot.) 


B. Did I seem to “see” things in it, more vividly than in 
most pieces of writing? In the description of a place, did the 
author appeal to sight, sound, smell, taste, and touch and 
produce sensations in me that helped me catch the atmosphere 
of the spot? Did he, on the other hand, have the ability to 
make me understand the whole personality of a character by 
showing me only a segment of it? . 

2. Was I impressed by the author’s quality of mind and his use 
of language? 

A. Did I feel that he had an unusual insight into people 
and things and that he would be very interesting to meet and 
to listen to? Did his vocabulary seem to be a remarkable one? 
Did he surprise me occasionally by using familiar words in new 
and startling ways? Did his sentences seem to have a texture— 
rough or smooth—which fitted the mood or movement? Were 
his sentences and paragraphs compact, with every adjective and 
adverb contributing to the whole effect, and did he say a great 
deal in a little space? 

B. Did the characters seem to feel as they should for a 
particular occasion, or did their emotions seemed forced? 
(Many students think it excellent criticism to state, “I didn’t 
like the story. It was too impossible aid not life-like.” They 
obviously have enjoyed the story but 'think that the fantastic 
is undesirable in literature. It should be pointed out to them 
that “life-like” indicates that a humanibeing has reacted as a 
human being probably would to a)!particular situation, no 
matter how fantastic it may be.) If the characters did not react 
as you expected them to, did the author have them consistently 
reacting “incorrectly,” indicating that he meant them to be 
abnormal? 

C. If the book is old, has it “stood the test of time?” Do I 
honestly feel that such adjectives as “brilliant,” “delightful,” 
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“impressive,” and “monumental” could be applied to it now 
and in the future? Even if the customs and manners of the 
characters seemed old-fashioned to me, did the characters them- 
selves and their way of talking appeal to me, and were their 
feelings largely those that I might have experienced? 


“SEEMINGLY SERIOUS MISJUDGMENTS” 

As a footnote to the use of these questions, I would like to sug- 
gest that the teacher who is familiar with literary reviews and the 
contrasting opinions of experienced literary critics will not be dis- 
turbed by occasional seemingly serious misjudgments by students, 
who may under his guidance at least show growth in critical recog- 
nition and taste. e 

In conclusion, I wonder whether a teacher who has agreed with 
me that he should not hesitate to assume the role of literary critic 
and to furnish his students with critical devices will consider it illogi- 
cal to avoid being fratikly critical of his students’ writing. Of 
course, I do not mean that the average student’s level of achieve- 
ment will demand evaluation of his work as literature. But that 
his creative work is subject to faults which may be detected by the 
use of such tests as the foregoing is undeniable. It is here, how- 
ever, that even the academically toughest of teachers sometimes balk. 
Criticize a student’s work when it is no mere drill but a piece of 
creative expression into which he has really put his heart? Un- 
thinkable! And yet in not doing so the teacher is committing that 
pedagogical crime—permitting the student to practice error. To 
praise the work’s better qualities he will not hesitate; but speaking 
frankly of its defects seems to him the bruising of some delicate 
plant which needs only the most sympathetic nurture. He does 
not stop to think that the plant might grow more sturdy with the 
pruning of diseased leaves and stems. If he better understood the 
creative personality, he would know that with nothing but the bare 
stalk, or even lopped off to the very roots, it would still grow to 
bud again and again in;the rain and the sun of praise and appre- 
ciation. No, the fear that reasonable criticism is the foe of creative- 
ness is without historical:evidence. Too many of the world’s great 
and talented have been:derided until their lovely frenzy has made 
them immortal, for they: have known that somewhere, sometime 
their audience would be murmuring in delight and admiration. 
And this delight and admiration the teacher will indeed feel at the 
discovery of talent among his students and will be able to offer him- 
self as the audience for whom such a personality is hungry and 
beside whom defects and delays are but straws in the wind. 
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" ELL me briefly what type of work you do.” How many 

"Tt oom have public health educators struggled to find a clear- 
cut answer to this question? Sometimes the inquirer is a housewife, 
or sometimes a laborer, but just as frequently he will be another 
professional worker. When there is so much interest, it seems 
desirable to attempt to define the activities of the average public 
health educator of today, to interpret these in terms of the past, 
and to take a hopeful look into the future. 

In 1943 the Committee on Professional Education of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association prepared its first report on the 
“Educational Qualifications of Health Educators,” including an out- 
line of the functions of this worker.1_ Many areas were suggested 
in which the health educator would assist, such as: surveying prob- 
lems and resources, community organization, promoting better inter- 
agency relationships, in-service and pre-service training for per- 
sonnel of all agencies, school health education, consultation and 
guidance for individuals and groups, informational service, organiz- 
ing conferences and speakers bureaus, news releases and radio pro- 
grams, developing materials, and a continuing appraisal of all 
phases of the health education program. The report represented a 
composite of what was being done in health education, not by one 
individual but by many. It officially accepted the idea that these 
functions were the primary responsibility of one person—a health 
educator—but it also stressed that he was not expected to be a 
specialist in all of these fields. 


A BROADER CONCEPT 


Inevitably the character of health education programs today is 
influenced by past concepts and achievements. For many years 
prior to the official recognition of the functions, the term public 


* Of especial importance for schools is the “health educator” or “health coordinator’— 
a professionally — worker who serves the community through the health depart- 
ment, schools, and other social agencies. In this article Dr. Tyler describes the function 
of this type of worker as recently developed. For further accounts see the special issue 
of the High School Journal for May, 1947——“‘Health Educators at work,” obtainable from 
the School of Public Health, University of North Carolina, 40c for single copy, 35¢ each 
for 10 or more. 

1The a Qualifications of Health Educators, An Official Report of the 
A. P. H. A., A. J. P. H., Vol. 33, No. 8, 1943 
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health education had been more or less synonymous with the words 
publicity and public relations. It was a rather limited activity 
engaged in by all health workers—when they had time for it. But 
in the decade between 1932 and 1942 scattered examples of com- 
munity organization for health education had pointed the way to a 
much broader concept and had focused attention on the need for 
well-trained professional health educators. Early experiments had 
been conducted in such areas as Tennessee, Michigan, and Connecti- 
cut, and by mid-1942 the United States Public Health Service had 
sponsored five demonstrations in community organization for health 
education in North Carolina which soon spread to other states.? 
These last demonstrations, combined with the crisis of a second 
world war, gave final stimulus to the birth of a new baby—a health 
educator—in the health department family of health officer, nurse, 
sanitarian, and clerk. 

As other areas and agencies learned something about community 
health educators, there was a phenomenal increase in demand for 
such personnel, which tended to rise more rapidly as additional 
programs were initiated. Since few trained health educators were 
available, many attempts were made to forestall over-promotion of 
these workers, but once the chain reaction had started, it was difficult 
to control. In the characteristic American fashion of “keeping up 
with the Jonses,” what one organization had others wanted. A few 
were thoroughly familiar with the program of a qualified health 
educator and knew what they were asking for, but many either had 
little understanding of the new concepts or were still thinking in 
terms of publicity alone. Also, with so much enthusiasm over a 
new field, it was inevitable that jealousies, brought about by mis- 
understanding of the health educator’s role, would occur among 
workers in the long-established branches of public health, welfare, 
and education. As health educators were added to agency staffs, 
the misunderstandings could be overcome, but it would take time. 
This was the situation in 1943 and the years immediately following. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


One other important influence on health education in this dec- 
ade was World War II. Because of the emergency, large-scale com- 
munity organization for health education occupied a major portion 
of the health educator’s time. At the conclusion of the war some 
of these programs continued to grow, others rusted away from lack 
of use, and still others became inactive but could be awakened with 
comparative ease. Where disintegration has occurred, there are 
three major contributing factors which offer excellent lessons for 


2Morgan, Lucy S., and Tyler, Eunice N., Changing Concepts in Public Health 
Education, Yale J. of Biol. and Med., Vol. 19, No. 4, March, 1947. 
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the future. First, in the wartime crisis many communities were 
organized before the people were really ready, before they had had 
sufficient practice in working and thinking in small groups, and 
before they understood their all-important role in making the 
organization flourish. With assistance they performed a much 
needed function, but upon this factor hangs the second reason for 
later backsliding. These programs were suddenly and frequently 
left without guidance. Health educators were much sought after 
and often moved from one county or state to another, sometimes in 
search of better opportunities and sometimes because administra- 
tors failed to understand the need for continued guidance of a 
fledgling organization. Often there was a period of a few months, 
a year, or even longer, when the area was without a health educa- 
tor. The people began to feel that no one cared about them and 
they in turn lost interest because they had not yet reached the point 
where they could take all responsibility themselves. When a new 
worker did come in, he was unfamiliar with the previous program 
and often found it difficult to rebuild. Also, he was frequently 
of a different temperament, used a different approach, and worked 
best with a new group of leaders, all of which caused a lag in com- 
munity activity. 

The third factor in the breakdown of some of the early organi- 
zations was their size. Often they were too large and new to be 
kept active in peace time by any one person. In other instances, 
through a turnover in personnel, an inexperienced health edu- 
cator inherited a large organization with which he was not yet 
prepared to cope. 


DIFFERING METHODS OF APPROACH 


Health educators themselves have been tremendously concerned 
over these circumstances which have unavoidably steered the course 
of many recent programs. They know that sound community or- 
ganization and real education are slow processes. They feel the 
need to demonstrate what can be done on a long-term basis. Many 
have delayed personal advancement in order to stay with their com- 
munities, but pressure to move continues to be very great. 

Although during the war major emphasis in community organi- 
zation for health education was necessarily on fast coverage of large 
areas, in the past three years the trend has logically shifted. Ex- 
perience with this method, coupled with a firm belief in ‘getting 
down to the grassroots, has led many health educators to concen- 
trate on the slower method. They have been working with small 
groups throughout their territories, helping them to develop and 
taking time to feel the pulse of the community. As these organi- 
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zations grow in number, it will be necessary to spend more time 
on this phase of the program than is currently being done. Also, 
if the small groups are to have real strength and serve the com- 
munity to the best advantage, they must join hands. They must 
combine into larger health organizations, clubs, or councils, or 
become a part of some existing community group. Such a pro- 
gram requires advance planning and real effort on the part of the 
health educator, working with the people and with other profes- 
sional workers. In some areas health education has already reached 
this stage of development, in newer programs the small groups 
are just getting started, and in some places those responsible for 
guidance have failed to see the need for constantly building toward 
a unified total health education program. 

Many health educators are ardent supporters of the grassroots 
form of organization where the people can plan their own programs 
and the larger organization develops as it is needed. This idea is in 
sharp contrast to the funnel-type program advocated by some of 
the other groups concerned with community organization. Here 
professional workers plan for the people, and a new organization 
often starts on a large scale with many committees and subcom- 
mittees. Advantages and disadvantages can be cited for both types, 
but the important question to be answered is, “Which method is 
most likely to be effective in achieving the objective of better health 
for all people?” Even more important is how these two approaches 
fit into the American concept of freedom and democracy and further 
into the responsibilities of the United States in the one world of 
today. Advocates of the grassroots method feel that this is not 
only the most satisfactory one for educating the people about health 
but that it is infinitely important in helping them understand their 
responsibilities as citizens in a free society. 

The character of health education programs today is affected not 
only by circumstances like those already described but also by such 
factors as the attitude, training, and numerical adequacy of the 
health department staff and the staffs of other agencies; the com- 
munity’s understanding of its problems and willingness to assume 
responsibility for them; the amount and source of community 
leadership; the size, interests, and economic status of the popula- 
tion served; the geography of the area; and the importance of 
politics in community development. 


PROMOTING Goop RELATIONSHIPS 
For instance, if the staff is unfamiliar with the functions of a 


health educator or opposes his addition to the team, greatest effort 
must first be placed on promoting good staff relationships. To this 
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end an undue amount of time may be devoted to posters, news 
articles, and radio programs until the staff realizes that these are 
only a few of his functions. Likewise, in the community the new 
health educator must spend hours in developing good public rela- 
tions and an understanding of health education. At the same time 
he must acquire background information about the area, the com- 
munity health problems, and the “blocks” as well as the leaders. 
If one agency or group such as the Department of Education, the 
Tuberculosis Association, the sanitarians, or the residents of a 
particular town is alert in asking for assistance, the health education 
program may at first be overbalanced in this direction, but the 
successful health educator will always keep an eye on the goals 
ahead, using each activity as a stepping-stone to a total health edu- 
cation program. 

It has often been stated that health education must be geared 
to the interests of the people, but this point cannot be overem- 
phasized. It means that even in one community many different 
approaches are used. Factory workers, farmers, college students, 
office employees, and housewives do not have the same interests, and 
all farmers or factory workers are not alike either. Some have had 
educational advantages, others not, and in the latter case $64 words 
and the average public health pamphlet for lay groups are totally 
inadequate. This does not mean that such persons are without 
intelligence or ideas. They have plenty of both. One group of 
factory employees may be interested in working out a plan which 
will enable them to get to the dentist, another may want a first- 
aid course, the farmers may want a new road so they can get their 
produce to town before it spoils and have money to pay the doctor, 
the housewives in one area may want a place to leave their children 
so they can have time for recreation, in another part of the city 
they may want to study about low-cost meals, and the “top of the 
hill” may be interested in starting a Visiting Nurse Association. 
The list could go on indefinitely, and descriptions of many similar 
projects have already been published.? All of these activities in- 
volve organization, knowledge of community resources, and skill in 
working with all kinds of people. The health educator is merely 
the enabler in this picture who serves as a resource person and 
stimulates and guides when necessary. It is the people themselves 
who must take the initiative if the programs are to have any lasting 
success or value to the community. 


Tuer ScHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The school health program has been mentioned only briefly in 


* Health Educators at Work, Special issue of the High School Journal, Vol. 30, 
No. 8, May, 1947. 
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this discussion, but in many areas this function is now taking a 
major portion of the public health educator’s time. There seem 
to be several reasons for this. Nationwide interest in better health 
for children, combined with new course requirements in health for 
teacher certification, have made departments of education alert in 
asking for assistance. Since many health educators were former 
teachers, they feel prepared to help in organizing and conducting 
extension courses, workshops or conferences, developing school 
health councils, suggesting health reference materials, and in many 
other ways. Health educators see in the schools a ready-made group 
where any guidance will have far-reaching results—IF they work 
also with the mothers and fathers, for it is the parents who buy 
the food, take care of the children when they are sick, and generally 
influence family and community life for better or poorer health. 

It is known that emphasis on the different functions must vary 
according to the length of time a health educator has been in the 
community and many other factors which have already been dis- 
cussed, but no studies have been made to determine a reasonable 
distribution of time under different circumstances. Such a study 
would be difficult because of the variables but should be under- 
taken. There is also a pressing need for research on methods and 
materials and a need to use more extensively an epidemiological 
approach to health education in which programs would be de- 
veloped on the basis of a thorough analysis of community problems. 


A SUCCESSFUL PUERTO RICAN PLAN 

In every area the health education program has reached far too 
few people. Demands for the service have been overwhelming, but 
it has been impossible to meet them. There seem to be several 
approaches which would help to remedy this situation. One might 
be the adoption of the highly successful Puerto Rican plan. Here 
two health educators, trained in public health, work cooperatively 
in each local governmental unit, one primarily with the schools 
and one with the health department. Such a program would be 
desirable in the United States but has not been tried in any wide- 
spread area. A second remedial measure would be the addition of 
well-qualified health educators to other local agencies. Thirdly, 
the population which a health educator can acceptably serve 
should soon be thought of in terms of one worker for each 15,000- 
25,000 people, rather than one for each 100,000-150,000 as recom- 
mended by Emerson’ and should eventually be reduced even further 
if the functions, which recently have been redefined by the Com- 


* Johnson, Alice M., Health Education Program in Puerto Rico, A. J. P. H., Vol. 36, 
No. 9. September. 1946. 
7 — Haven, Local Health Units for the Nation, Commonwealth Fund, 1945, 
new ork. 
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mittee on Professional Education of the American Public Health 
Association,® are to be adequately developed. 


THE PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION 


High goals have been set up by many organizations concerned 
with health and education, but they are of little value unless the 
people themselves understand them and are ready to take an active 
part in attaining them. The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education says: 


Equal educational opportunity for all persons, to the 
maximum of their individual abilities and without regard to 
economic status, race, creed, color, sex, national origin, or 
ancestry is a major goal of American democracy. Only in- 
formed, thoughtful, tolerant people can maintain and de- 
velop a free society.7 


In the health field the constitution of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, signed by sixty-four nations, begins with a similar statement 
of objectives, as follows: 


Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and social 
well-being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 
The enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health 
is one of the fundamental rights of every human being with- 
out distinction of race, religion, political belief, economic or 
social condition. The health of all peoples is fundamental 
to the attainment of peace and security and is dependent 
upon the fullest cooperation of individuals and states.§ 


These are sincere and powerful statements which were never more 
important than today. As yet they are largely paper objectives 
outlined by wise leaders. This is the first step, but it is the people 
who must give them life and meaning in a world overcome by fear 
and uncertainty. Attainment is far off, but speed is imperative if 
the people of the earth are to survive in an atomic era which offers 
immeasurable dangers for every false step but the brightest future 
if the challenge is met with determination to succeed. Health 
educators can make no greater contribution, however minor it may 
seem, than by helping people realize the vital need to make these 
objectives live through daily practice in their own communities. 


The Educational ~a ww of Health Educators, Report of Committee on Pro- 
fessional Education, A. P. H. A., A. J. P. H., Vol. 38, No. 6, June, 1948. 

7 Higher Education for y Democracy, Vol. II, A Report 4 the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, Washington, D. C., December, 194 

8 Constitution of the World Health Organization, P. H. Repts., Vol. 63, No. 35, 
Aug. 30, 1946. 











The School and College Building Situation* 
KX 


The Nation is faced with the worst school and college building 
crisis in its history. This situation is due to a combination of 
factors, related for the most part to World War II. 


ENROLLMENTS 

The first wave of war babies enrolled in school in the fall of 1947, 
and it is estimated that the entering classes will continue to increase 
for several years. It is expected that 3,000,000 new children will enter 
school in 1949, and that the 1953 entering class will reach a figure of 
3,700,000. Colleges and universities have had unprecedented en- 
rollment increases due to deferred schooling and the veterans’ edu- 
cational program. Table 1 indicates over-all national enrollment 
estimates, but in many spot surveys the estimated increases based 
on actual child count show percentage increases three times the 
national estimate. There are 2,000,000 5-year olds and 4,500,000 
16- to 19-year olds not now attending school. With increased interest 
in kindergarten education and postwar emphasis on continuation 
and terminal educational programs for youth, it may be expected 
that the 1954-55 enrollment in public elementary and secondary 
schools will exceed the 1947-48 enrollment by 6,200,000. This one 
factor alone will require more than 200,000 new elementary and 
secondary classrooms. 


POPULATION SHIFTS AND DisTRICT REORGANIZATION 

The war resulted in the greatest population shifts of any period 
in American history, and this shifting and re-shifting is continuing 
as the economy adjusts to a peace-time basis and housing becomes 
available. In many cases the population has moved away from sec- 
tions which were served by old school buildings into sections where 
there are few if any school facilities. In most states the small, in- 
efficient school district is giving way to larger and more efficient 
administrative units and attendance areas, thus requiring modern 
consolidated plants to replace the little dilapidated schoolhouses 
which were running in the red. 


EXPANDING OFFERING 

Social and economic changes during and following the war have 
accelerated curricular changes in the schools and colleges. New and 
broader objectives, new and diversified courses, and new methods 
have rendered many educational facilities obsolete as well as in- 
adequate. Schools and colleges are becoming more and more com- 
munity educational, cultural, recreational, and service centers. 
Greater community use of educational plants requires expansion 
and alteration of existing facilities and a broader concept of 
planning new plants. 

* As reported in a statement of the United States Office of Education, August 29, 1948. 
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TABLE 1. ENROLLMENTS 

















Type of Institution Enrollments in Millions* 
1947 1955 
(actual) (estimated) 
Elementary 
Public 20.0 25.0 
Nonpublic 2.5 3.0 
Secondary 
Public 5-7 7.0 
Nonpublic 6 7 
Higher Education 
Public 1. 1.4 
Nonpublic 1. 1.2 





* Based on present rate of attendance to population in the different age groups. 
DEFERRED CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Relatively few new school and college plants have been erected 
since 1940, and regular maintenance programs have been neglected 
due to man power and material shortages. Thus, thousands of 
buildings which normally would have been replaced have been 
continued in service and allowed to fall into a poor state of repair. 
As a result many educational plants now in use are obsolete, un- 
healthful, and unsafe. 


PLANNING TRENDS 


There are distinct trends in plant planning which point toward: 
(1) functional plants which will house more adequately modern 
educational and community programs, (2) larger sites for recrea- 
tional use, (3) larger teaching areas to permit more activity in the 
learning process, (4) facilities for convenient storage and use of 
more instructional supplies and aids, (5) better seeing conditions 
by improving interior decoration and natural and artificial lighting, 
(6) one-story open-type plans rather than massive structures, and 
(7) maximum provision for adaptability to changing conditions. 


EpUCATIONAL PLANT NEEDS 

In the fall of 1947 the Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the National Council of Chief State School Officers, studied the 
needs for educational facilities. Table 2 is based on data from this 
study, and indicates the needs for land, buildings, and equipment 
to replace or modernize unsafe and obsolete educational facilities 
and to provide new facilities to accommodate present educational 
programs and enrollments predicted for the immediate future. 


Costs AND FINANCING 


The average building cost index for the first six months of 1948 
was 331.21 on a 1918 base of 100, as compared with 228.75 in 1943, 
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TABLE 2. PLANT NEEDS 
Estimated Costs in 
































Type of Institution Billions of Dollars 
Elementary and Secondary 

Public 6.6 

Nonpublic 8 
Higher Education 

Public and nonpublic 36 
Total 11.0 
Type of Facility 

New buildings and additions. 7:9 

Remodeling and rehabilitation 1.3 

Equipment 1.2 

Sites 6 
Total 11.0 





239.14 in 1945, and 307.68 in 1947. There seems to be no indi- 
cation that costs will come down any time soon. Thousands of 
localities cannot provide urgently needed school facilities from local 
sources and bonding capacities. State financial assistance will be 
necessary. Many reports coming to the Office of Education indicate 
that there are several States that will not be able to provide their 
minimum school plant needs without Federal financial! assistance. 


STATE SCHOOL PLANT ASSISTANCE 


There are 32 States that have State school plant regulations 
and/or require State approval of plans for all or certain types 
of districts. Only 27 States, however, provide school plant specialists 
in the State departments of education. There is a definite trend 
toward State aid for capital outlay. Nineteen States now provide 
some financial assistance to local school districts for capital outlay. 
Ten of these State-aid programs are quite significant in the amounts 
of money provided. Several States not now providing this assist- 
ance are contemplating legislation for this purpose in 1949. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION SERVICES 

The Office of Education staff includes educational plant special- 
ists who work with and through State educational agencies in the 
promotion of better planning and management of educational build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment. These specialists serve: (1) through 
State, regional, and national conferences of educators and archi- 
tects; (2) by providing consultative services; (3) by cooperative 
research; and (4) by publications. In addition to the educational 
plant literature published directly by the Office, its specialists write 
for outside journals and contribute to yearbooks of professional 
organizations. 
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Thirty Years of the Geographic School 
Bulletins 


KX 


ITH the October 4th, 1948, issue of the Geographic School 
VA enein the National Geographic Society started its thirtieth 
year of a special service to American schools that has always been 
valuable, but is now more so than ever before. 

Through these weekly bulletins the Society’s School Service 
Division makes available for educational purposes the vast stores of 
information gathered by its representatives all over the world. This 
year, as usual, each of the 30 weekly issues will contain five articles 
and seven illustrations or maps. The Society reports that nearly 
35,000 teachers used the Bulletins last year for accurate, up-to-date 
material on places, peoples, industries, commodities, national bound- 
ary and government changes, and scientific developments in the 
news. 

The demand for this type of news-background service originated 
in World War I, when newspapers urged the National Geographic 
Society to make available up-to-the-minute geographic data. Many 
requests for this material came from teachers. The Society offered 
to defray the cost of preparing and printing the material in a form 
suitable for classroom use. Dr. P. P. Claxton, at that time United 
States Commissioner of Education, was interested, and the Bureau 
of Education (as the present Office of Education was then called) 
arranged to distribute the Bulletins under Government frank. It 
was in this way that, in 1919, the National Society inaugurated the 
Geographic School Bulletins. 

There were complications, however, and the demand for the 
Bulletins soon overtaxed the mailing facilities of the Bureau of 
Education. Educational leaders who were consulted suggested that, 
rather than suspend distribution of the publication, the Society 
mail it directly to teachers on payment of the mailing costs. Since 
1921 this procedure has been followed. Now, upon payment of 
25 cents, any accredited teacher, librarian, or advanced student in 
the United States or its possessions may subscribe. Teachers may 
also obtain subscriptions for their pupils if copies are mailed in bulk 
to one address. 

Within the past year the Bulletins have touched upon such sub- 
jects as countries of every continent, with separate treatment of 
government changes; news-highlighted areas, such as cities, rivers, 
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mountains, and islands; aviation, railroads, and other newsworthy 
transportation subjects; industries and commodities in the news. 

The writers of the Bulletins collect their material from such 
sources as the travel experience of National Geographic staff men, 
the National Geographic’s library of geographic reference books, 
and its collection of detailed maps, stories published in the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine, Government bureaus, scientific insti- 
tutions, and available specialists—sources of geographic information 
which an individual teacher could not tap in several lifetimes. 

The Bulletins are illustrated from the Society's files of 300,000 
photographs, obtained at the cost of years of arduous travel and 
sometimes at the risk of life. 

The National Geographic Society regards the publication as one 
of its leading educational enterprises. It says: “In line with its pur- 
pose of ‘the increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge,’ the Na- 
tional Geographic Society has sent expeditions to explore remote 
parts of the world and unknown realms of science. Its Geographic 
News Bulletins are a further expression of the same purpose, help- 
ing the youth of America to understand geographic factors that 
touch their lives.” 





Book Review 
KX 


ADVENTURES IN ALGEBRA, First Course. Leventhal-Salkind-Hall. Globe Book 
Company. Pp. XII-332. 1947. 


This is one of the newer books in this field. Probably the first thing that 
challenges the attention of the reader is the variation in arrangement in material 
from the traditional. Another noteworthy feature is the emphasis placed on 
the review of arithmetic and the excellent treatment of this subject so as to 
insure a genuine understanding of it without killing the interest of the student. 
Throughout the book the authors have made a specialty of using genuinely 
practical problems, mastery of which will aid in insuring adjustment of the 
pupil to his environment. The number and excellence of these problems are 
noteworthy. 

The book is built around the unit concept. There are fourteen units. At 
the end of each unit is placed a short review of the unit and some test questions. 

The authors have provided, at least to some extent, for individual difference 
by placing at the end of many of the lists of problems certain rather difficult 
problems and identifying them with the letter H. They have also included in the 
book an annotated bibliography for use of teacher and pupils. 

The function concept is the unifying idea for the course. This, it would 
seem to some, makes certain phases of the course more difficult for the pupil 
than would otherwise be the case. Some would also question the adequacy of 
the drill problems to secure real mastery of the fundamentals of elementary 
algebra. 

The physical make-up of the book is good. H. F. MuncnH. 








